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| ourowncrew. Wesetall hands to work ; | 
soon cut up our blankets into stripes, and | 

THE DOOMED MAN, | formed a sort of rope by which we lowered 

I was sent to sea at an early age, and’ ourselves down. We all landed safe, ex- 
bound cabin boy to a barque belonging to cept our captain, who was a heavy man, | 
S , a small seaport village in Ayr- | and on that accouut agreed tobe the last, he 
shire. I had for my fellow apprentice a was not so fortunate. He had hardly de- 
boy nearly of my own age, and my most in- | scended half way, when his weight proved 
timate companion, called George Cuth- | too great for the rail tackling: it broke, and 
bertson. Our parents were next door| he was precipitated to the bottom. No 
neighbors, and in habits of great friendship. | time was now to be lost—the noise of his 
We had been to school together—share 1] would probably alarm the soldier on 
in the same amusements—had fought each Pduty, and the guard would be down on us 
others battles—and now felt happy that we | in the turning of a capstan-bar. We all, 
were to acquire our nautical knowledge | therefore, separated ; each taking a differ- | 
unseparated. We served our time (aithg@jent course, the better to elude pursuit, and 
fully ; and when it expired, made several | every one Mifting for himself the best way | 
voyages to different ports of America and | he could. George and [ was just darting 
the West Indies. I was shortly afterwards | off, when the faint voice of Green, the | 
made mate of the vessel, and we were on! captain, arreste rsteps. “ Jack,” said 
our passage to Smyrna, when we were | he, “and you bertsons, wil both 
captured by a French privateer off the | sheer off like land lubbers, a oe 
Land’s End, and carried into Port Louis. | old master and townsman aground here, 
Unfortunately for us, this happened at the | without ever lending a hand to tow him off 
period when Bonaparte permitted no ex- | a lee-shore 2” We were not proof against 
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| cation had already taken place. 


‘all one whether she lies stranded ashore, 


onee more, and the blessing of heaven go 


change of prisoners between the two na- | 
tions: we were, therefore, marched far | 
into the interior, along with several ships’ 

companies, and confined in the fortress of 

Breal. I will not take up your attention | 
bya recital of the hardships we endured , 
during our five years’ imprisonment. Our | 
trea'ment was more like that of brutes than | 
of one christian nation towards another | 
but Cuthbertson and I weathered through | 
it, and that was more than hundreds of our 
fellow captives did. ‘Twice we made our 
escape, but were recaptured both times, | 
treated with additional rigor, and threatened 
with instant death if we made the attempt | 
again. Nevertheless, we tried itonce more, | 
with the resolution either to regain our freee 

dom or perish. After months of cautious | 
and unremitting labor, we succeeded in un- ' 
dermining the corner of our stone floor, 
and bored a passage through the wall at 
the bottom of the building. This outlet 
took us clear of the centinels, but still we 
had a descent of more than twenty feet 
over the face of the rock to overcome.— 
There were eleven of us confined in the | 





same dungeon, and most part of these were | —bis limbs had swelled to a fearful size, | the ship round Mondego-bay, and , take 


this appeal. 
and though we were in a manner giving 
up our only chance for escape, we had not 
the heart to leave him to die, without con- 
tributing what we could to his assistance. 
We tried to raise him on his feet, but in’ 
vain—he had broken his right leg below 
the knee, and could not move a step.— | 
What was now to be done ?—every mo- 
ment was precious—there was nothing for | 
it but to get him on my bac , which we did | 
—and I fled as fast as the weight of my | 
burden would allow me. ‘Taking spell and 
spell about, we travelled till day-breaking 
warned us to seek some place of conceal- | 
ment. We accordingly lay down in the 
middle of a large turnip field, and covered 
ourselves with the leaves as much as possi- | 


ble. 


When twilight came on, we again | 


| took up our charge, marched all night, and | 


in the morning, found ourselves ina lonely | 
little dell, over arched with trees and | 
bushes, and with asmall stream of water | 
flowing through the midst. 

I now found that our poor captain had 
not much jonger to endure his sufferings | 





Both of us esteemed him ; 


|ing every habitation, and living on such 


— 


withthe bone protruding several inches ; 
it was prodigiously inflamed, and mortiti- 
“ God 


bless you both, my lads!” he murmured q 
as we laid him in a sort of recess underthe 
bank, ** God in heaven bless you ! you have A 
acted the part of sons towards me, and tf 
what [| would have done by you had you is 
been stranded ina strange land. I fee! that : 


my last yary’s spun out, and my glass run 
down—only I should have liked better to | 
have been laid under hatches in my own 


a 


country, and along-side my own kith and 
kin. But there’s no help forit! The old 
hull must break up somewhere, and its i 






or founders under the deep sea waves,— 
Te‘i them all about my mishap at home, i 
ever you reach it; and bid Will be kind to 
his poor mother and the little ones—and 
now give me a drop of that pure water to 
quench my burning thirst —fare ye well 
with you !” Jie died in the course of the 
afternoon ; in the 
grave by the margin of the stream, laid him 
in—and departed on our way. We travel- 
led eight nights in the same manner, avoid- 


evening we dug his 


wild berries and field roots as we could ga- 
ther till the ninth, when we reached St. , 
Malo just as day was beginning to dawn. 
We proceeded directly for the harbor, 
where seeing a fishing boat lying afloat, 
with her nets on board, we jumped in, sang 
a French sea song to deceive the sentinel, 
while we pulled past the batteries—trim- 
med our sails to the wind, and stood out to 





sea. 

Our good fortune still accompanied us ; 
the wind held fair, and the next day we 
were picked up by the Huntingdon West 
Indiaman, bound for Savannah-la-mer, the 
captain of which purchased our boat, and 
gladly received us on board. . 

On our arrival at port, we found the 
bloody flux raging with such violence, that 
during the time we were discharging the hia) 
vessel, we buried the mate and two thirds | 
of our crew. Upon this the captain offer- 
ed me the birth, with orders to carry 
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in the produce of two estates there be- 
Cuthbertson had 


also got charge of a schooner for Clyde, 


longing to the owners, 


whieh had lost her master, and he aecompa- 


nied me round, as she was lying there too. 
| 


The vege previous to his sailing he 
came on ard the Tluntingdon, that we 


might spend one night together 
separated, It was one of the 
evenings Lever behe'd. The 


los eliest 


sun had set 


behind the blue mountains, but the rellee- | 
with 


tion of his parting rays still tinged 


purple ar d wv rtd the ed rece of the " W Ji ht 


clouds whieb floated round their summit. 


A gentle land breeze had sprung up, insal- 
ficient to ripple the smooth surface of the 
water, but cupalle fditusine a retreshing 
coolness through our frames. wearied and 


exhausted by the dav’s labor. Al! ony hands 


were ashore at one of the plantations, for 


the ship was anchored un a narrow creek, 


and the balmy fragrance of plants and 


flowers uniting with the solitude of 


scene, shed a soothing influence over us.— | 


Insensibly PT fell into a train of melancholy 
musing, 
Thad been so long absent from. 
friends fT had left there— 
nee, and did they reeal thoughts of 
We talked 


ft our seattered sehool fel- 


My mind wandered to the home 


were they still in 
exist 
their wandering sailor ? over 
our early di VS 
lows—of our boyish adventures—of our 
more recent perils—and now of our part- 
ing. 

& PE wish | could persiade you, Jack,” 
said my companion, * to give up your birth 
! Que ol your 


here, and eo »y hom wilti Mme. 
( this shin would ne- 


late 


see Old England agai: 


ew told me tha 
vel . for all the rats 
had forsaken her; and you know as well as 
ut it ienthat th 


distant 


H nre > } 
is a SUE ena- 


any of us, th 
ing of the vessel is not tar when 
they bave her.” & Well, ! 
turned [, “anda fair w 
no’ tho 
them again. 


, ‘ 
biscuit for ourselves ia t} 


1 . - 99 wa 
them gro.” re- 


dtotheirtails ! I 
Care 
we shall cet the more beef and 
tcase. I know 
it’s a comm 
but do you think | 


believe that a pareel of ve 


Superstiiion among seamen, 
to 


ean foretell 


am sucha swab as 


a vessel's fate No, no, Phave engaged 
dif that’s all, PH——— 


* Ave. but hearken to me,” interrupted he, 


1 
to gotbe vovae 


“that's not ail. Many years ago, this 

Panama, with 
in 
n long at sea, 


“l to kill the 
turn pirates. 


ship leit Nata, in the | 

a quantity of specie for ¢ 
They had not b 
when the mate and crew orre: 


Lond mm. 


captain, share the money, a 
Ile was accordingly attacked when he 
came 


) 1 


on deehk, but being a stout man he re- 


bie fore we! 


the 


‘The dear | 


© awhisker of 


sisted, until weakened by toss of blood, 
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he such a dead ca!m below. 





Eo ones 


While thus en- 








retreated to the bows, where he was over- gaged [ chanced to tura my head, and 
pow red, murdered and thrown overboard, thoucht I saw something white standing 


The villians kept these seas in terror to. 


sed sloop of war, which they 


_ ere { : 
* behind me. LT started, and rubbed my cyeg 
some time ; but at last, decoyed by adisgui- | to ascertain wf Ll saw distiuctly, for I had 
mistook for a) Walked the leneth of the deck only a few 


i merchantman, they were captured, andthe minutes before, and knew that our men 


arm. Eversince that the eaptain’s ghost 


haunts the vessel, but is never seen exce:t 


or crew. The sailor who told me, saw him 
that night we 


arri' 


has not the ors 


death of our men 2 I could not forbear 
la ‘ine at th ype 

his ¢ t ince, for he eave 
eredittosach tales. [T declarcd my _ total 
snhel ‘ opreaeit } 

uUbbDe tu Wosupernad ti appeal 

{ to argue bim out of his faith in ther 


but to no perpas 


faust. Woe had much discussion on the sub- 


so, getting iairly tired of the topic, I prop 


mate and five men run up to the fore-vard hac not vet returned. 


fat Savannah; and | heart leaped 


dietion been talfilled in’ the and a cold shivering thrilled through my 


Im plieit | agay 


| 


‘The story of the 
iting the vessel now flashed 
mind, and the idea that | stood 


. tos ’ 
Capea ia 


AaCTross 1 


to foretell some disaster, either to the ship jin the presence of an unearthly being 


created a feetioe | cannot deseribe— “my 
my mouth at the conviction, 


ibody. [tried to shut out the vision, but 


iuu of this story, to! my eves were fascinated by some spell 


t which T had no power of resistance. 


| As | continned to gaze it gradually became 


ject, by which neither of us was convinced ; | irom a wound over its temple. 


rances, and | brighter and more defined, until t distin- 


uished a human face, wan and ghastly— 


he remained firm and” its eyes, lustreless and fixed, as those in the 


sockets of a dead man ; and gore streaming 
It shudder- 
d with horror at the sight, my ‘nees bent 


sed taking supper and turning In. [do not | beneath me, and J was on the point of sink- 
: t | . . . 
know how long Thad slept, when I was | ing down, when rallying all my fortitude, 


roused hy Cuthbertson shaking me violent. | with an effort of desperation, | threw iny- 


ly, and exclaiming, “ 
sake, gies, I have s@™i him!” | 
ae up 5 

inquired I, what have you seen?” But 
the poor fellow was in no condition to re- 
insensible. 


ply; he had become 


ag) 
im- | 
“ Seen what.” | breathless, a cold perspiration bursting 


| 


1 lifted | 


him up, and carried him on deck, where | 


by the application of a little water, he soon 


recovered, 


| 
* After turning in,” said he, “T lay | 


thinking 
about, till | worked myself up to such a 
state that Tcould not fall asleep. I tried 
repeatedly to banish it from my mind, but 
in spite of all ny efforts to get rid of it, it 
still After tossing about for 
wome hours, | got so heated that I could lie 
no longer, so Ll thought I would rise, and 
take a turn fore and aft to cool myself, and 
‘The moon was 


recurred. 


see how the night looked. 
din and hazy, and her light much obscured 
by clouds driving with great swiftness a- 
cross her surface. 


Nota 


head was motionless aud drooping. 


leaf rustled on the trees; and I almost | 


fancied | heard the rushing of the clouds 
as they hurried over my head. I never 
‘felt mysclf so impressed with the awful 
| stillness of nature. | walked a good while 
| to and fro, and then stopt and leaned over 
the bulwarks at the waist to watch the 


° | 
on what we had been conversing | 


| 


The wind was all a-| 
peak—lor the fly of the vane at the mast- | 


| 


Jack, for God | self forward and attempted to seize it—but 


nothing met my grasp. Panting and 
through every pore, and with a fecling as 
if the scalp of my head was shrinking to 
nothing, I stopt and again looked on it. It 
stood without motion with its dull and I:fe- 
less eyes still riveted upon me. I could 
endure their gaze no longer—I felt my 
brain maddening with terror: driven to 
frenzy, L again darted forward, and tried 
tovrapple with it; but without any sensi- 
ble motion it receded as I advanced, and, 
the moon suddenly becoming obscure, it 
vanished from my sight on the fore-castle. 
A faintness came over me—I thought the 
ship whirling round—lI staggered to the 
companion, but how I got down to the ca- 
bin | know not.” He ceased, and the agi- 
tation of his frame showed how deeply he 
was impressed with the realty of the appa- 
rition. I again ridiculed the notion of its 
having been a spirit, but rather some phan- 
tasy of the brain—a form conjured up by 
the force of an over-wrought imagination ; 
and perhaps, a particular reflection of moon 
licht might perfect the delusion : and I en- 
| ded by swearing I would not trust the evi- 
dence of my senses, although my father 
! should rise from the grave and present 
himself before me. “ Well, Jack,” he re- 
‘turned, * Pll argue the matter no more. I 


‘rocress of the earries, wondering why | don’t pretend to guess at the purport of its 


‘they flew so rapidly above, whea it was: 


visit—no trifle would occasion its becoming 
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visible to human eyes; but this I know, 
that all the powers on earth cannot shake 
my conviction of its reality, or prove it a 
mere delusion of sight. We are now about 
to part, perhaps for ever ; and if so, and | 
am permitted, I promise to be thrice visi- 
ble to you before your death, if you are 
left in this world behind me.” I laughed, 
and swore 1 would he glad to see himn— 
that I should deem myself secure ¢ill the 
last visit; and moreover, that I did not va- 
lue all the rats and ghosts on earth a rotten 
ropeyarn. Here we ended. ‘The boats came 
off with our men, we all went to help the 
schooner into the bay, bade him farewell as 
he got under-way, and returned to our 
ship. 

A few weeks afterwards we loaded, and 





Jeft Savannah; and falling in with a Hali- | 


fax brig, we were informed that war had 
been declared against the United S 
whuse privateers were swarming ina 
rections. One morning at day-break w 
discovered a smal] cutter to windward ; 
she was on the contrary tack, but in place 








es, 


of holding on her straight course, she kep from my mouth and cheek, | groped my | 
yay down the ladder, where, getting hold | 


yawing, and sheering, and gradually bea’ 

ing down on us under English colors, and 
her ieresail unset. Our men pronounced 
her to be American built, and seemingly a 
Charleston pilot-boat; but the captain, on 
the contrary, thought her one of the miail- 


earriers which ply between the islands, and | 


shoriened sail to seud a boat on board to get 
the news. ‘The jolly-boat was therefore 


prepared ; but by way of precaution we | 
enter the cabin, and recognized the voice | 


cast louse our guns and prepared for enga- 
ging. Asshe neared us we could see but 


few wen on board, which, with their man- 
\ 


ner of mana@usring, gave her such a suspi- | 


cious appearance, that ] proposed to fire a 
gun and bring her to: for at arm’s length I 


knew our heavy metal was capable of | 


blowing her out of the water; but if she 
got under our guns she might easily carry 
us by boarding. ‘The captain still hesita- 


We had not time to exchange another, ere 
she was laid athwart our bows, and board- 
ing us by the bowsprit. I now left the gun 
I had been working, and called out for our 
men to stand fast; but instead of obeying, 
they ran below for safety, with the captain 
at their head, leaving me alone on deck, 
and the colors flying. I saw there was no- 
thing more to be done, so throwing away 
my cutlass, | was following their example, 
and had my back to the companion in the 
act of descending, when ] was surrounded, 
and ordered to stand. | cried out, that 
surely they wouldn’t kill an unarmed man, 
“ Then, why don’t you haul down your co- 
lors ?” replied one of the fellows, and fired 
his pistol right in my face. I gave my 
head a sudden jerk to one side, by which 
means the ball only grazed my teeth and 
| went through my cheek, while both eyes 
' were scorched and driven full of powder 
from the closeness of the discharge. I 





I recovered, and finding the blood flowing 


of a sail, scraped off some tow, thrust it 
into the wound, and bound it round with a 


handkerchief. } next extended my search 
for my chest, | of which I took all my 
money, hid it jut me, i wh in 


my bed. 

I remained undisturbed for an hour, 
| brooding over the disasters such a short 
time had brought about, when } heard one 


‘of the captain. “ We have run ourselves 
into a fine mess, Gilkison,” said he, “ in- 
stead of our captors being Americans, | 
mistake much if they don’t turn outa set 
of sea-sharks, They have been ovehaul- 
ing my papers above, and swear that there is 


us walk the plauk if it’s not instantly deli- 


vered up. God only knows what T am to 


yas knocked over, and fairly thought I was | 
| shot through the head ; but in a little time | 


money en board, and they threaten to make | 


ted, and desired me to have patience, but | do! J brought out some gold privately on 
he had scarcely pronounced the words | account of my owners, which I left at Sa- 
when a gust of wind blew aside the corner | vannah, but, like a cursed idiot, I neglect- 
of the foresail, and disclosed the muzzle of | ed to burn my private iustructions. ‘They 
a long swivel pointing out. ‘There was no | have lost two men by our fire, and that 
room for hesitation now ; so! scizd atrum-| makes them like so many devils, which, 
pet, and desired them to haul their wind, | upon ms soul, [ believe they are, for I ne- 
or else we would fire into them. “Fire, and , ver saw such a set of cut-throat looking 
be damned,” was the reply. villains of all colors between the guanels 

The sai! was cast off, and the contents of | of a vesse!.” You may thank yourself 
the swivel, with a shower of small arnis, , tor the loss of vour ship,” returned [; 
We returned the b;oad- | “but i can gaess, if she had’nt been fully 
D covered she wonl@at save been given up 
However, you know your own 


poured on us. 
side; but it was now too !ate to do any ser- 
vice, for she was so close, aud so much un- | so easily. 
der us, that our shot went clean over them. | course best—as for me, I am done for al- 





ready: and-it’s all one whether I'm hove 
overyoard a few hours’ sooner or later.”— 
We were here cut short by a rough voice 
ordering us ondeck. Knowing there was 
no use in refusing, | rose, groped my way 
up, and stood holding by the companion- 
door. 

“ Well, my lads,” said the same person 
whom I supposed to be the captain of the 
pirates, * have you agreed to find the Spa- 
nish for us, or must we knock about for it 
ourselves ?” ‘1 told you before,” replied 
the captain, “that there was no gold on 
board, we left it—” ‘ None of your infer- 
nal lies !” interrupted the other; “ do not 
your own papers tell us to the contrary, 
and do you take us for such cursed fools, as 
to be gulled, like a parcel of land swabs, 
with a long-spun yarn? No, no, the devil 
a skulking I'll allow of in this ship !--It 
| does*nt signify arguing the flash of a flint, 
| overhaul your secret stowing holes and 





bowse out the dust, or, by ——, Pll make 
you walk the plank in the turning of an 
| hour-glass.” “J know I am completely in 
your power,” returned the captain, “ to 
do with me as you will; but again I de- 
clare my utter inability to comply with 
your dema ds, since, to my knowledge, 
there is no gold on board ; but Tam willing 
to give you a bill to any reasonable amount 
on the house in Savannah, for the ransom 
of the ship and cargo.” “ And how the 
| hell is it to be paid ?” rejoined the pirate ; 
| “do you think we'll let you go ashore to 


; send a cruiser on us? or land and be kid- 
napped ourselves? Never think of that! 
The devil a ransom you would offer to pay 
if there was nothing her; so, once for all, 
either bear a hand and turn out the clink, 
,or take yourself over the side. What! 
you won't start then? we'll soon try 
that—hallo! Martinique, run out that 
plank there over the lee-gunnel, and bal. 
ance it fair.” "The command was speedily 
executed, and the captain was again desi- 
red to go forward, but instead of so doing 
the poor man supplicated the more earn- 
estly for his life. But he appealed to 
wretches devoid of feeling. Some of the 
| pirates then laid hold of him to drag him te 
' the plank. A trampling of feet ensued— 
a struggling and shuffling along the dec 
iis if he was violently forced on, while he 
strove, with all the strength of desperation 
|to retard the fulfilment of his doom; al? 
ithe time praying for his life in a voice of 
‘agony I shal! never forget. “Stop th’ 
cowardly fellow’s muzzle with the end o 


| roared out the commander,—“ sink me bau’ 


that marlinespike, and delay his jaw). 
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you are a parcel of vate, anal for-no- 
thing negers, without the pith of a louse, 
to let him hold on by those mainshrouds so 
long !—By ——— I believe he'll master 
every soul of ye—take him over the fin- 
i cutlass, and make hir let go 


cers with a 
it—there now, 


that clutch of his-—that’s 
run bim out on the plank—that’s sea—away 
with him !” 

A heavy splash in the water told me that 
the unhappy man was indeed overboard. 
One long and piercing shriek, uttered 
the stern of the vessel passed him when he 
rose to the surface, thrilled through every 
The ship was going 


nerve of my heart. 
his cries waxed 


fast through the water; 
fainter and fainter on the breeze, and at 
leneth ceased altogether. 

Knowing itto be my turn next, I braced 
up my heart as wellas [ could, and prepa- 
red for my fate. 

* Well, my young spark,” 


rate, addressing me, “ what say you to it ¢ 


raid the pi- 


are you suing to be reasonable, and give up 
the wold; or are you ready to take a trip to 
the wake your 
{here is no use in sham- 


Jones’s locker in of 
You see 
ve here.” “You 
“that he didw’t see the funat all. I 
his the flash of 
Tracker, when FE thought TE had sent the 
slugs through his lubberly brains. IT can 
do that yet! But inthe mean time, since 
Uve darkened bis daylights, it & but fair I 
get them to rights again. Hand here that 
cutlass of yours, Martinique, and Pll give 
; it over the lids; 


1 da vy 
captain: 
ani forget,” said another 
Voce, 
with 


oused o' limas 


u 


him a touch of 


: him to his heart’s coutent. 
P der, 1 stood expecting to feel the sharp 
I edge of the weapoa drawn across my eyes, 
¥ owhen their captain interfered. Avast a 
L pit, Derrick! let the poor devil's blinkers 
. he tells us where the shiners 
MW are to be got.” | now related the circum- 
stance of my having been picke d up at 


alone while 


sea; that | bad been made mate in Savan- 


nah, and could know nothing about the | 
I tried to convince them that only a) 


cold. 
madmen would risk his life to seerete pro- 

A perty from which he could reap no benefit. 
But | might have saved my pains; | was 
no more believed than the captain had been. 

“ fi’s alla fair-weather story,” said the pi- 
rate, “all blarney —but it won’t go down ! 
{sce we are to get n oth ing by listening to 
, your palavers. Watking the plank’s a 
d———-d deal too good—we'll have to go 
on another tack with you, my spanker, to 
bring you by the wind, Tere, Cuba, aud 
you, Juan, cast a single hiteh round his 


s 





| All was now bustle and confusion. 
| side, 


my | 


| light tc 


sel, filled me with ecstacy. 


Ill be | 
bound PH soon let in the light, and doctor | 
* With a shud- | 





| head with that ae make one end fast to left alone and helpless, ede vour 
| the mast, and heave the other tight with the flames. Overeome with the utter jjoce 


the capstan; we'll soon give him a close- 
fittiug cap to make a clear breast in!” ‘The | 
negroes accordingly approached and laid 
hands on me to lead me forward, when just 
at that critical juncture, the man at the 
mast-head sang out, ** A sail to leeward ” 
] was released and ordered below again, 


| the crew were dispersed to rig out the stud- 


ding sails and clear for action, and in ashort 
time | felt from the motion of the ship that 
she was flying under a press of canvas. 
Ina state of no small anxiety, hoping 
that the chase might prove a hates I 
very thi 
going 


waited for hours, listening to e ra 
that could indicate what 


The bustle above had subsided, from which 


was 


I inferred that the men were at their quar- 


ters; and I heard nothing but the steps of! 


their commander as he paced fore and aft, 
At 
bow-chaser was fired: after a brief int 
val it was again repeated, and quickly an- 
swered with three cheers and a broadside. 
tlow my heart beat with joy at the sounc 
Broa 
after broadside was exchanged with 


conning to the steersman. 


fatal effect among the pirates; the closeness 
and precision of whose fire by no means 
equalled that of their adversaries. Butto 
of their wounded was de- 
¢ anc 
through the side of the ves- 
The conflict 
fury ; for the pi- 
if taken 
resolution of men 


as they tore 


continued with unabated 
rates, aware of their fate » fought 
with all the desparate 
reckless of death, till, receiving a tremen- 
dous broadside that made the ship almost 
heel gunnel-in, a terrible 
above, and the cheering of her 
made me suppose that one of our masts +5 
carried away. Our firing now 

slack, and soon ceased altogether. 


crash tuok place 
opponent 


as 


Still, 


however, the uproar continued on deck—- | 


the hurried tramp of feet running here and 
. ‘ 
there—the clamor of tongues; the bawl- 


ing forth of commands which seemed un- 


heeded, intermingled with horrible oaths | 
gained, after much labor and swimming 


and imprecations. At length, all this dis- 
turbance ceased at once, and I heard the 
stroke of oars along-side. 

1 now supposed that the pirates had 
surrendered, ond that the other party 
were taking possession. I waited for some 
time, surprised that no person came below, 
till Lthoucht I felt the cabin filling with 
All at once a horrible suspicion 
rushed across me, that the ship was on fire, 
and deserted by the crew; and that I was 


sinoke. 


On. ! 


the crush of the balls, | 


became | 
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SE 


ed hy 


vost 
Widered. and 
> sutfocati in 
afew m nutes Dagan oecame of 
reflection—a hope that i aug it yet be per- 
ceived and reseued by the other vessel, 
darted like a ray of light throug! my mind. 
[ started up, s and hurried on the deck as 
fast as my blindness would permit—I in- 
quired aloud if any person was on board, 
but the groans of some dyisg wretch alone 
answered to my demand. I tried to run 
forward to the main deck, but the wreck of 
the fallen masts completely blocked up the 
way. I therefore retraced my steps, 
climbed to the tughest parc of the prostrate 
spar —waved a sinall fragment of sail over 
my head by way of a signal, and shouted 
Again and again | 


lessness of my situation, ! 


the side—my brain quite bes 


inv heart swelling almos: ‘ 


+ 
stagvrered 


canab) 


imy whole force. 
eth agp eated my cry, listening between whiles 


ith breathless attention for the blessed 
sound of a human voice returning my 

' cheer ; but all was silence save the audible 
, pulsations of my own heart, the fearful 
Proaring and crackling of flames; and the 
sputtering, hissing sound of the blazing tar. 
The ship had now swung round, with her 
head to the wind, and the excessive heat of 
the smoke warned me that the fire had 
cained the quarter-deck and was swiftly 
approaching : to retain my situation was no 
j veneer practicable, nothing remained for 
me but to trust myself to the waves before 
it reached the powder room. Without re- 
fleeting that I was only avoiding death for 
a few moments longer, and had no chance 
of ultimately escaping, U jumped down on 
| deck, searched for a rope, tied it round a 
hen-coop, and lowered it into the water, I 
then slid down on the top of it, undid the 
line, and with my breast on the raft, and 
my legs in the water, propelled it from the 
vessel. In this half swimming fashion } 
urged it forward with all my might for a 


‘considerable time, till I heard the ship 


blow up. I now stopped to take breath, for 
my overwrought strength began to fail me. 
Several times I lost the coop, which I re- 


about, ouly to be washed from it again.— 
These repeated plunges were fast dimi- 
nishing my little remaining strength, my 
grasp was becoming more and more feeble. 
The instinctive desire for preserving life 
| Which had led me to make such powerful 
| exertions was now leaving me. I grew in- 
| diferent as to my fate ; Leared not whether 
IL lived or died. A languor, a listlessness, 
' took possession of both mind and body. A 
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sensation of drowsiness gently stole over 
me, | felt no pain, my only desire was to | 





obtain sleep, and I was onthe point of re- | 
signing myself to it, when the halloo of 
voices smote onmyear. Like a touch of 
electricity I felt a renewed vigor shoot 
through every nerve ; again [ strove, and | 
clung more firmly to the coop, and retuan- 
ed the shout with all my voice. But the mo- 
mentary ebullition was gone, nature was 
exhausted ; I could bear up no longer; | 
oeased io struggle. Again the waters 
flowed round my mouth, gurgled in my 
throat, closed over my head ; I was con- 
scious of gradually going down, when allof 
a sudden, something grasped me by the 
hair, and gave me a violent pull to the sur- 
face. 

When I recovered my senses, I found 
mysli surrounded by several people, who 
informed me that | was on board his Ma- 
Suarler, whose boats had’ 


jesty’s gun-brig, 
their desertion 


captured the pirates after 
of the ship, and on their return had obser- 


ved and pic edmeup. Under the hands 





of their surgeon I s.0n recovered iny sight, 
an}, by the time we arrived at Halifax, | 
was as well as ever. 

On my return home, I found Cuthbert- 
son had sailed just before | arrived, and 
though we had both of us Clyde ships, we 
never had the fortune to be in at the same 
time ; so we never met again. 

It will now be eight years this season, 





since I got command of the Severn. 1 | 


joined convoy at Cork, for North America, 
and sailed in company with a large fleet. 
We lad baffling head-winds the whole pas- 
sage, but we beat on till within a few day’s 
sail of Cape Breton, when it came on to 
blow the hardest gale | ever reefed canvass 
in. The fleet was all scattered here and 
there, like a flock of wild geese, making 
the best way they could of it. It was a 
fearful night—as black as piteh, and ren- 
dered more appalling by tremendous flashes 
of lightning at short intervals. [I have wea- 
thered many a storm, but lightning so 
vivid and lengthened I] never witnessed. 





‘The mate and half the crew had turned in 
for the second watch ; I had, therefore, the 
charge on deck, and was seudding the 
ship under a close-reefed foresail, keeping 
a look-out on alight shown by some ves- 
se! close under our lee-bow, when, all 

once, it gave a deep lurch to larboard and 
disappeared. Whatever she was, I instant- 
ly knew that she must have broached-to, 
eapsized, and was probably foundering ; | 





therefore called tothe man atthe helm to 
haul his wind on the starboard tack, and 


keep leas of the wreck. This we had 
hardly accomplished, when a sheet of fire 


| showed me a ship on her beams ends, right 


under our lee-quarter. Every thing had 
been washed off her decks, with the excep- 
tion of one solitary figure who stood hold- 
ing on by the weather-rails. He looked 
up to our stern lantern, as we rushed past 
him, almost to touching. ‘The light fell full 
and strong, on his upraised face, and 
uncovered head, and to my grief and hor- 
ror, I recognized the countenance of peor 
George Cuthbertson. Instinctively | threw 
myself half over the quarter-gallery ;— 
stretched forth my hands to snatch him 
from his perilous situation, and loudly 
called out his name. I make no doubt 
that he heard and knew the voice of his 
old friend, for he gave a faint reply ; too 
faint, indeed for me to distinguish the 
words ; but as a token of recognition he 
opened his arms, as if to embrace me, 
Pied his hand, and pointed homeward. I 
understood the signal--I essayed to coun- 
tersign, but the vessel was again sweeping 
before the wind—and we left him to his 
fate. One minute afterwards another flash 


showed me her main topmast-head disap- | 


pearing amidst the foam of a tremendous 
breaker. 


It was now that his last promise in Mon- | 4)... 


dego bay, so long foreot, recurred tg my 
recollection. I pondered it overih.y 


| 
j 
mind, and tried, as I had done then, to | 
| 
| 


reasoned myself out of my apprehensions, 


slight and laugh it past. I fancied | had 
but a lurking tremor at bottom made me 
fear that the calm was only on the surface. 

The whole fleet, after the gale made 
their destination in safety, but the Old Lion | 
of port Glasgow never cast up. 

Time passed on, till that very day twelve- 
month—when in such another gale, and at 
the self ssme hour, | again saw the Lion 
founder. But the vision was only disclosed | 
to my eyes. That voyage I lost the Severn | 
—she sprang a leak at sea, we left her with 
in her hold, and just 
I saw 


seven feet water 
cleared her before she went down. 


the same vision again after the lapse of | 


three years, and | was then wrecked on the 
coast of Holland. 
I have seen it this night. 

I have long felt the withering touch of | 
the finger of fate, but now the w hole weight 
of its hand is on me. My existence has 
drawn to its final cluse, for | dare no longer 
disbelieve the warning. Aud better it is 
to die at once, than live thus in the continu- 
alfear of deals. That which to others is 
the enjoyment of life, is to me only a 


Now, for the last time, | 


source of “mise ry: "surrounded by their 
families and kindred, they look through 
the vista of future years, and only see hap- 
piness waving them forward on their jour- 
ney ; but, sleeping or waking, in light or 
in darkness, the vision of re foundering 
ship has never been from before my eyes. 
Oh, Sir! pray that you may never feel the 
curse of being a doomed man—to have the 
| book of fate, as it were, laid open to you. 
From the careless, light-hearted, rattling 
sailor, what a uniserable transition to the 
gloomy, melancholy, wretched being that I 
nowam. And yet at times [ have roused my- 
self to shake off these feelings, and with the 
rich man in the parable, have said, “ soul, 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;” 
but the response rang in mine ear, with a 
voice like thuader. “ ‘Thou fool, this very 
night shall thy soul be required of thee !” 





DUELING IN THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

The extent to which dueling is carried 
onin the German universities is perfectly 
IL say Judicrous, because the 
In Gotingen, 





| ludicrous ; 
results are very rarely fatal. 
| | assure you, that when you wished tc have 
la * scandal” with any one of the students, 


| you had merely to look and you might be 


satisfied. When I first settled amongst 
youths, I had some little curiosity to 
see one of their duels, and | expressed my- 
self to that effect to the young Baron 
Von***. He turned himself to a friend who 
was quietly smoking his pipe at my side, and, 

| pointing to a tall Westphalian, who was 
| playing at billiards—* Du sollest ibn, ‘ cor- 
rimirn,’* lieber, der Englander will was 
| sehen,”—“ you must go and insult him ; 
| the, Englishman wishes to see some fun.” 
lu pon this, an affair was soon got up; the 
Westphalin went on with his game, and 
“de nerr Baron” with his pipe, for the re- 
| mainder of the evening. The next day these 
| heroes met, and the paraphernalia of the 
battle were arranged. In most of the Ger- 
{man universities, the schlager is the offen- 
| sive Weapon, exceptin Jena, where the ra- 
| piar is the favorite. "These schlagers are 
remarkably sharp, and the wound which 
they give heals very kindly. The first thing 
to be done is to measure the distance : this 
is efiected by the two seconds. Each takes 
'a full lunge, and stretches out his sword 
untill the points cross. The space thus 
covered is marked on by two chalk lines: 
and if, during the combat, either the one or 
the other of the combatants should step 


| 
li 





+ This is a slang term in use among the stn- 
dents. 
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over these tL he instantly comes into 
 verchiss,” aid can only recover bis honor 
by fiehting wih two of any of the land- 
mats titen. 
sured off, we went to dress our fneud. Elis 
shoulders and breasts were stripped tothe 
shirt: a thick band, well stuffed, and sword 
proof was tied rou d the waist, in order to 
protect the stomach. "The fore part of the 
thigh and the seck was also guarded, and 
the sword arm bandaged from the wrist to 
about half way up the arm-pit; so that, 
in fact, nothing but the face and chest were 
exposed, ‘The two seconds who were very 
active, are dressed nearly in the same fa- 
shion, only they do not disencumber them- 
selves of any portion of their clothing, The 
business of the seconds is to rush in, and to 
prevent any “nachhieb,” or after blow, 


when the umpire has called “ halt ;” this, 


of course, subjeets them to no small portion 
of (hedanger. ‘They are armed with blunt 
weapons, and stick close to the left side of 
their principals. In fact a good second is 
one of the requisites to a succesful duel.— 
The seconds now wave the word of com- 
mand, “los,” and immediately our youths 
began playing with consumate skill. The 
first round produced nothing.t A second 
and third were chalked off. On the fourth 
howe ver the Baron recieve d a slight wound 
in the forehead, which terminated the bat- 
tle. ‘I'welve rounds isthe ultimatum of 
anvdeel. The duels at Jena, however, 
are far more dangerous. "The number of 
fatal results is much greater than is gene- 


rally known. ‘he rapier inthets so very 


smal! a wound, so very dillicult to be seen | 


except by an experienced eye, owing to the 
elasticity of the skin, that most of the sud- 


den deaths which are given out as caused | 


by appoplexies, &e., are, in short, nothing 
more nor less than the eflects of duelling. 
The quarrels of the students among them- 
selves, | have said, are not very deadly: 
now and then they are fatal, but they rare- 
ly end in any thing more than a disfiuer- 
ed face, or a tranchant wound of the 
breast. There is, however, a prolific and 
mortal host of battles between the officers 
and students. ‘The students imagine them- 
selves to be the the guardian genii of na- 
tional liberty, and regard the military as 
moriui fues to their most hallowed feelings. 
"The weapon which is generally used in the 
combats betwee: the students and oiflicers is 
the pistol. 
bands of the Burschen, that few except one 


{A propos, a round ss de'ormined whena blow 
is parried has gone throug! “ durchegaugen,”” 


as they call it, 


The ground being mea- | 


"Phe sword is so certain in the | 
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of their own fraternity, have an equal | Stcenie,-—I laave reecaued ye joy ewes of 
chance. ‘These duels are, for the most | your happie success in ye iaking of Ke, Die 
part, premeditated murders. Ifthe insult | Grease. fF pray God to crue you as auc. con- 
have been a blow, it is expatiated omty hy | tentment aiwas, ast vecesucd then; and cen I 
death. A space of four or six feet is mark- | #°cer you ye wall be in ne danger to dy 0; me- 
ed off by lines ; each man retires to a cer- | lancohe.  Beceher tykwas .aue me two vrs 
tain given distance, perhaps twenty paces | from you, on. of wach Pbaue taken sur Les, 
the other side of his line, and here a barrier | * to kuow wuat ye deste: and want, Gen oocced 

ithem. After thease, ere yestermyg it, faa oe. 


is erected. He tay discharge his pistol at 
any distance between the barricr and the 
line, but, should '¢ miss, must come up to 
‘the fine, and stand, to be shot by his anta- 
gonist, who has .ow the power of ap- 
proaching as near as the line on his side, 
You are compelled to kill, for the duel can 
only terminate by the death of one. One 
of these duels hay pened between a young 
student of Heidleburgh, anda Prusian of: 
ficer quartcred at Mayence. ‘The student 
was shot in the pistol arm, and disabled, 
| Alter three months, he again went out, and 


ceaucd another, all which by this occaston ye 
shai. sce some answer to, though I hope te please 
you beer in my actions, then my words, I haue 
made reddie a supply of victuailes, munition, 400 
men (or recrates, and 14,000 pounds readdie mo- 
nie to be brought to you by Beeeher, who by the 
grace of God shall sett saile within thease eigit 


dayes. Two regiments of a thousand men a 


_peece, victualle for three monthes, sha!l be em- 


Was once more so dangerously wounded as | 


to be obliged to quit the field; he again reco- 
vered, and was shot dead at the third time. 


I trust, for the credit of human nature, | 


that this may not be true. 1 was informed 
of his death about six months after I had 
quitted that portion of Germany. [t was 
mentioned to me as a matter of interest, as 
I had some slight acquaintance with him. 





KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Tiirey, whodearly loved, and implicitly 
believed, the marvellous, tells us, that 


' 
when James the First was about to depart 


for England, in order to receive the crown, 
an old man, dressed like a hermit, came to 
take leave of him. His visitor was secoud 


sighted. 


Hle took little notice of Prince | 


Henry, but addressing himselfto the Duke | 


of York, “fell a weeping, to think what 
misfortunes he should undergo, and that he 
should be one of the miserablest, unhappy 
princes that ever was.” 
A vast number of Charles’ letters are 
still in private hands, and there were pro- 
bably many more at the commencement of 
the last century. About that time, there 
was an idea of collecting them for publica- 
tion, but a learned and eminent literary 
character of the day very strongly urges, 
ina letter te the Bishop of Rochester, that 
they should not be printed ; observing that 
“they would detract very much from his 
reputation, and somewhat from his inte- 
grity.” 
I met with the following amongst a col- 
j tion. It is addressed to the Duke of Buck- 
Ingham, after the capture of the Isle of 
! Khe, in 1627. 


| 


| lection of papers, from Dr. Mead’s collec. | raiseing of a Bune. 





barked by ye tenth of September. IT haue sent 
for as manic officers from ye Low Countrics as 
inay bee bad; of which, till my next, I can giue 
you 10 partaite account. IT hepe lykwais ye shall 
lane 2,000 men out of Scotland vnder ye corn- 
mand of my Lo, Morton, and Sir William Bal- 
fore. So far for supplyes, which by the grace of 
Giod | shall send speedilie to you, and you may 
certiuantie expect. 

Now I shall giue my opinion in some things 
that Beecher has been talking withe me, and that 
I haue undersioed by your jas‘ dispatehe. And 
first, in case the Frenche kimge should dye, what 
to be done upon it. My opinion is, (and 
noi witout aduysment) that you ar to prosecute 
the warr, and by no means to be the first motoner 
of treatics ; for it is bowie distonnorable and un- 
eafo, considering what men of faithes the French 
* late hath proued themselfes. But if they 
should offer, then to narken, but not to belife too 
hastilie, And beliue it, this is the best way to 
guine our cheefe ends; for certainelie making 
showes, or being indecd desyrous of a treatie be- 


were 


fore they of themselfes demande it, may muche 
hurt ys, no way helpe vs. 

I haue seene a draught of a manifest which 
ye haue sent my Lo. Conway, which if ye haue 
not yet published, I would wishe you to aller one 
point in it, which is, that wheras ye seeme to 
make the cause of religion the only reason that 
made me cake armes ; I would onlie haue you de- 
clare it the checfe cause, you liauing no need to 
name anie other, so that ye may leaue those of the 
religion to tiinke what they will, But I chinke 
it muehe inconuenient, by a manifest to be tyed 
oniie to that cause, of this warr; for cuscs may 
happen, that may force me goe againsi my dccla- 
ration (being penned so) which I shiuuld be loathe 
should fall out. 

I haue sett three maine projects afootc, (be- 
syds manie smale) Mint, inereasing of the Cus- 
comes by imposi:g on the booke of catcs, and 
The two first IT shea cer- 
tainlie goe speediic throug, withall, the last fs 
mos? difficult, but I haue good hopes of .t. 

So going to bed, and wishing thee as much 
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happiness and good success as thy owen hart can 


desyr, [rest 
Your louing, faithfull, constant frend, 


Cuar.es R. 


I cannot ommit to tell you that my wyfe and 1 | 


wer neur better togeather. 
of yours, shoing herselfe so louing to me, by her | 
discretion upon @li occasions, that it makes vs all 


wonder and estime her. 


SABBATEI-SEVI. 
During the siege of Candia, in the year 1669, 
fair happened among the Turks, that drew 
A general | 





ana 
the attention of all Europe and Asia. 
rumor was spread at that time, founded on the 
-uriosity, that the year 1666 was to be re- 
The source 


idle « 
markable for some great revolution. 


of “this opinion was the mystic number of 666, | 


found in the book of Revelation. Never was the | 
expectation of the anteehrist so general. On the 
other hand, the Jews pretended that the Messiah 
was to come this year. 

A Smyrna Jew, named Sabhatei-Sevi, who was 
a man of some learning, and son of a rich broker 
belonging to the English factory, took advantage 
of this general opinion, and set up for the Mes- 
sia. He was eloquent, and ofa graceful figure ; 
he affected modesty, recommended justice, spoke 
an oracle, and proclaimed, wherever he came, 
that the time was fulfilled. He travelled at first 
in Greece and Italy. At Leghorn he ran away 
with a girl, and carried her to Jerusalem, where 
he began to preach to his brethren, It is a stand- 
ing tradition among the Jews, that their Shiloh, 
or Messiah, their avenger and king, is not to ap- 
pear till the coming of Elijah ; and they are per- 
suaded that they have hagl one Elijah, who is to 
appear again atthe renewing of the world. Eli- 
jah, according to them, is to introduce the great 
sabbath, the great Messiah, and the general revo- 
lution of all things. This notion has been receiv- 
edamong Christians. Elijah is to come to de- 
clare the dissolution of this world, and a new or- 
der of things. Almost all the fanatics expect an 
Elijah. The propiets of the Cevennes, who came 
to London in 1707 to raise the dead, pretended to 
have seen Elijah, and to have spoken to him, and 
that he Was to show himself to the people. In 
1724, the lieutenant of the police at Paris, sent 
two Elijahs to prison, who fought with each other 
who should be accounied the true one. It was 
therefore neceessary that Sabbatci-Scvi should be 
announced to his brethren by an Elijah, otherwise 
his pretended mission would have been treated as 
an imposture. 

He met with one Nathan, a Jewish rabbin, 
who thought there was something to be gained by 
playing a part in this faree. Accordingly Sabba- 
tei declared to the Jews of Asia Minor and Syria, 
that Nathan was Elijah ; and Nathan on his part 
insisted that Sabbatei was the Messiah, the Shiloh 
by the chosen people. They both performed 
great works at Jerusalem, and reformed the syna- 


gogue. Nathan explained the prophecies, and de- 


monstrated that at the cxpiration of that year, the 


She, upon this action | 


fren of the world. All the Jews of Syria 
bows convinced, The synagogues resounded 
| with ancient prophecies. They grounded them- 
' 


selves on these words of Isaiah : ‘* Awake, awake, 
| put on thy strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful 
| garments O Jerusalom, the holy city, for hence 
| forth, there shall no more come into thee the un- 
| cire ‘umeised and the unclean.” Ail the rabbins 
| had the following passage in their mouths: “ And 
| they shall bring all your brethren for an offering 


unto the Lord, out of all nations, upon horses and 


| 
F 


sultan would as dethroned, -_ rs nasi, become | 


| in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and | 


— swift beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusa- | 


lem.” In short, their hopes were fed by these 
| anda thousand other passages, which both wo- 


There 


| 


| men and children were forever repeating. 


‘the ten dispersed tribes. So great was their en- 
thusiasm, that they left off trade every where, and 


was not a Jew but prepared lodging for some of 


_deputations from the 


held themselves ready for the voyage to Jerusa- | 


| lem. 

| Nathan chose twelve men at Damascus, to pre- 
| side over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei-Sevi went 
| to shew himself to his brethren at Smyrna, and 
Nathan wrote to him thus: ‘‘ King of kings, 
Lord of lords, when shall we be worthy to put 
ourselves under the shadow of your ass? T pros- 
trate myself to be trod under the soles of your 
fect.” At Smyrna, Sabbatei deposed some doctors 
of the law, whe did not acknowledge his authori- 
ty, and establisiied others more tractable. One of 
his most violent enemies, named Samuel Pennia, 
was publicly converted, and proclaimed him to be 
the Son of God. Sabbatei having presented him- 
self ove day before the cadi of Smyrna, with a 
multitude of Lis followers, they all declared they 
saw a column of fire betwixt him and the cadi. 
Some other miracles of this sort set his divine 
mission beyond all doubt. Numbers of Jews 
were impatient to lay their gold and their precious 
stones af his feet. 

The bashaw of Smyrna would have arrested 
him ; but he set out for Constantinople with his 
most zealous disciples. The grand Vizir, Ach- 
met, Cuprogti, who was getting ready for the 
siege of Candia, gave orders for |:im to be seized 
on board the vessel that brought him to Constan- 
tinople, and to be confined. The Jews easily ob- 
tained admittance into the prison for money, as is 
usual in Turkey ; they went and prostrated them- 
selves at his feet and kissed his chains. He 
preached to them, exhorted them, and gave them 
his blessing, but never complained. ‘ithe Jews 
of Constantinople, believing that the coming of 
the Messiah would cancel all debts, refused to pay 
The English merchan‘s at Gala- 


their creditors. 
ta waited upon Sabbatei injail, they told him, that 
as king of tic Jews, he ought to command all his 
subjeets to pay their debts. Sabbatei wrote the 
following words tothe persons complained against: 
“ To you, who cxpect the salvation of Israel, &c, 
discharge your lawful debts ; if you refuse it, you 





empire.” 
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Sabbatei during 
ally visited by his 
disturbanecs in Consiantinople. At 


Is Huprisonment, was Continu- 
followers, who began to raise 
that 
tune the people were greatly dissatisfied with Ma- 
lomet TV. and it was apprehended that the Jewish 
prophecy might occasion some disturbance. Un- 
der these circumstances, one would imagine, that 
such a severe government es that of the Turks, 
would have put the person calling himself King of 
Isracl, todeath. Yet they only removed him to 
the castle of the Dardanelles. The 
cried out, that it was not in the power of man to 
take away 


some 


Jews then 
his life. 

His fame had reached even the most distant 
parts of Europe: at the Dardanelles he reecived 
Jews of Poland, Germany, 
Leghorn, Venice, and Amsterdam : 
very dear for kissing his feet; and probably this 
was what prese rved his life. The 
of the Holy Land were made very quietly in the 
tower of the Dardanelics. At length the 


his miracles was so great, that Sultan Mahome: 


they paid 
distributions 


fame of 


had the curiosity to see the man, and to examine 


| to the seraglio. 


| speak very ill,” said Mahomet to him, 





Do you perform any miracles ?”— 





| his knees, and confessed it to be 


Jews was brought 
asked him in the 
Messiah. 
: but as he 
he f 
“* for a 


The king of the 
The 


whether he 


him himself. 
sultan 
Turkish language, was the 


Sabbatei modestly answered he was 


expressed himself incorrectly in this Longue 
Messiali, who ought to have the gift of languages, 
“Sometimes,” 
answered the other, ‘ Well then,” said the sul- 
tan, “ let him be stripped stark naked ; he will be 
a very good mart for the arrows ofimy pages, and 
if he is invulnerable, we will acknowledge him to 
be the Messiah.” Sabbatei flung himself upon 
a miracle above 
his strength. It was proposed to him inimediate- 
ly, either to be impaled, or to turn Mussulman, 
and go publicly to the Turkish mosque. He did 
not hesitate in the least, but enibraced the Turk- 
ish religion directly. Then he preached that he 
had been sent to substitute the Turkish for the 
Jewish religion, pursuant to the ancient prophe- 
Yet the Jews of distant countries beleved 
The affair, however, was not 


cies. 
in him a long time. 
attended with bloodshed, but increased the shame 
and confusion of the Jewish nation. 


ELEPHANT DESTROYER. 

Flephants though from their size and strength 
formidable to all the other inhabitants of the fo- 
rest, themselves live in continual apprehension of 
a smaller reptile, against which neither their saga- 
city nor their prowess ean defend jthem. This 
diminutive creature gets into the trunk of the ele- 
phant, and pursues its course till it finally fixes in 
the head, and, by keeping hito in continual aguny, 
at length torments the stupendous animal to death. 
So dreadfully afraid are elephants of this danger- 
ous enemy, that they use a variety of precautions 


to prevcnt his attacks ; and never Jay their trunks 


shall not enter with us in our joy, and into our | 


to the ground, except to gather or separate their 
food. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE 










Tocn *t vuur der tweedrazt vlainde in "t rond. 

' When high the flame of discord rose, 

i And o’er the country spread, : 

When friends were changed to deadliest foes, 

’ And nature’s feclings fled : 

When doubtful questions of debate 
Disturbed the publie mind, 

i} And all, impelled by furious lat 





Forzot their kin and kind : 





When forei-n armies, he!m’d and plumed, 


’ Were hurrying to our strand, 
’ And ficree, anternal tires consumed 
i ha p ° 
¥ The heart of Netherland: 
3 
Then flourish’d John a’ Schaffelaar, 
: A tiero bold was he, 
Renown'd for glorious deeds of war, 
- : And teats ef chivalry. 
A P| 
Let him who would Rome’s Curtius name, 
; 
Give Sclatlelaar his due, 
f . 9 Who was, though lauded less by fame, 


The nobler of the two, 


Secluded virtue fairest shines, 

, No flattery dims its rays, 
While virtuc 
And fades beneath its praise. 


mia throne declines, 


You ask me once again to sing, 
And I have yet the will, 

And wiulst my lyre retains a string, 
’T will sound for Holland still. 


When Utrecht saw her sons appear 
Wer bishop to depose, 
And all with musket and with spear 


Against his vassals rose : 


When Amersfoort had sworn to shield, 
Defend him, and obey ; 

And Barneveld had made it yield, 
And wrested him away : 


Then flourish’d Jolin a’ Schaffelaar, 
A hero bold was he ; 

Renown'd for glorious deeds of war, 
And feats of chivalry. 


Up—up the steepest tower he went, 
With eighteen men to aid, 

And from the lofty battlement 
A deadly havoc made. 


He dares their fire, which threatens death, 
And gives it back again, 

And showers of bullets fall beneath, 

‘ As thick as winter’s rain. 





Erect he stands—no vain alarm, 
No fear of death appals, 
rt) And many a foeman by his arm, 
Drops from the castle walls. 









hi 
te . n oo — 
i JOHN A’ SCHAPFELAAR. 


DUTCH OF TOLENS. 
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I But courage must be crush’d at last 
In such unequal fight : 
The best and bravest blood flows fast, 
And quenches glory’s hight. 
> . 


Fearfully roils the tempest there, 
And vengeance br athes around, 
The thunder bursts und rends the air 

And suricks a ong the ground. 





Tie eastle rocks at every blow 


| Upon its giant frame ; 
| The raging fire ascends, and lo } 
" flame. 


! Phe tower is wrapt ui 


“Your will?” eried Joba a’ sc>affelaar, 
' sed Your will / omy vi ae! 16a : 
Jiiough ou ts of selt budisci'’d far, 


Isiili ean mourt for you.” 


’ 


On! yield to thera—zi' inp tne tos = 
To Scheticlaar thes . 
eo We cannot now wi nd ther power, 
| Yield, or we perisi all,” 
| "The flames are round us, and our fate 
Is was tit y: 
“Phen vield, ob! viehi! ere ’tis too late! 
| Amid ite sinoke we die,” 


We yield it 


sou ' 


We yield it to your mig 


en,” the hero cried, 


We bow our stubborn neels of pride— 


Ye conquerors m the fight.” 


“No! not” 


‘“* A ransom we require ; 


exclaimed the furious crowd, 


—_—_—_— 


A ransom—quick !” they call’d aloud, 
"9 


} “* Or perishain the fire ! 
** What is your wish ? no more we war :” 

; They cry tu those without, 

' * We would have Joln a’ Schaffelaar,” 

| The furious rabble shout. 


“Never! by heaven! we yield him not,” 
They ery as with one voice ; 


“Tt death must be our leader’s Jot, 
We'll share it and rejoice !” 


|“ Hold! on your lives!” with lifted hand, 
Said Schaffelaar the free ; 
* Whoe’er opposes their demand 
Is not a friend to me. 


‘Mine was th’ attempt, be mine the fate, 
| Since we in vain withstood ; 
' On me alone would fall the weight 
Of all your guiltless blood. 


“The flames draw nearer—all is o’er— 
And kere I may not dwell; 


Give me your friendly hands once more— 
For ever fare ye well!” 


| He rushes from his trusty men, 

| Whio would in vain oppose, 

) And from the narrow loop-hole then 
He springs amid his foes. 








rr 





“ Here have ye John a’ Schafielaar, 
No longer battle wage ; 

Divide and banquet, hounds of war! 
And satisfy your rage. 


** Now sheath your swords and bear afar 
The muskeis that we braved ; 

Here have ye Join a? Schaffelaar, 
My comrades true are saved.” 


His limbs were writhing on the ground 
In death’s convulsive varill ; 

The biood drops that are shed around 
With siame his foemen fill. 


The sounds of war no more arise, 
And bamsh’d is the gloom, 

Put slory’s wreath, which never dies, 
Surrounds the heroe’s tomb. 


Let him who would Rome’s Curtius name 
tive Schaffeicar iis due, 
‘Vio. as, though lauded less by fame, 


ne nobler of the two, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
ow’st thou the land where the citron-trees 
grow, 
And like gold in the dark leaves the oranges 
glow, 


Where softer winds faint from the blue heavens 
breathe, 


And the laurel and myrtle stand stirless be- 


neath— 
Know’st thou that land—so_ transcendantly 
fair ?— 


Oh would, my beloved, that we could go there ! 


Knows’st thou the mansion, with column propped 
roof ? 

Its saloons are resplendent, and towering aloof 

The marble-form’d images look in my face— 

Where art thou, poor child of an ill-fated race ? 

Know’st thou that mansion ?—Oh migi.:t I but be 

Back, back in its shelter, and live there with: 
thee ! 


Know’st thou the mountain,—its cloud-path sky 
kissed, 

Where the mule seeks his road through the deep 
rolling mist, 

Where the diragon’s brood dwell in the caverns 
that bore them, 

And the vast rocks dash down, and the torrents 
dash oer them,— 

Know’st thou the mountain—and dost thou not 
know 

That our way lies there?—my beloved, let us go ! 





Oh! never rose a light, or sun more fair 
Than the soft beams that in her features play, 
Never, ’mid streams that through dark vallies 

stray. 
Did violets fresh more snowy lustre wear ; 

Never, when opening buds first scent the air, 
Did fairer rose a verdant bank array , 

Never did sounds of love such bliss convey, 
As when her accents wake my trembling care. 





AND AMERICAN ATHEN.EUM. Qi 
From her rild gracious looks a dewy shower | in the prison-house of Barton; he might have | claimants to prosccnte Cieiv demands in a court of 
| { States could be made svbjcct 


Scems to distil with drops of sotlest rain, 
And cou! the wouuds of my sore-stricken frame : 

In midst of her bright eyes Love makes his 

bower, 
And it. his lap does my lorn heart de tain, 
Too scanty fuel for so fierce a flame ! 

Tempestuous, loud, and agitated sea ! 

In thy late peaceful calm and quiet, thou 
Didst represent my happy state, but now, 
Art picture true of my deep misery! 

From thee is fled cach joyous thing, the glee 
Of sportive Nereid, and smooth-gtiding prow ; 
Froin me—what late made joy lume my brow, 
And these sad present hours so drear to be, 

Alas! the time is near, when will return 
The season calm, and all thy waves be gay, 

And thou his fellowship of woe forsake : 

The mistress of my soul can never make 
Serene the night for me, or the clear day, 

Whe her the sun be bid, or cloudless barn. 





GAZETTE AND ATHEN-EUM. 
be o7 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, January 


The .Irmy of the Revolution.—Mr. Burgess, 
the eloquent advoeate of our revolutionary sires, 
has pleaded in vain. We were sure that it would 
be so. 
feeling, are unpopular ina deliberative body. Go 
and preach mercy ‘v the ravenous shark and the 
hungry tiger, but despair of persuading an Ame- 
rican congress to acts of honor and of justice, 
even if you plead with the tongue of an angel, 

Little as the national legislators think of na- 
tional character, light as they make of violated 
faith and broken honor, there are some few men 
in the land who yet blush for its deep disgrace. 
We send money to Greece, we wail in tong Jere- 
wiads over the descendants of Themistocles and 
Philopamen, we exhaust the armory of invective 
agzinst tie despouic race of OUnnan, we tell the 
* turbaned Turk” to cast the mote out of lis eye— 
cannot conscious shame Whisper tous, “ cast the 
beam out of your own.” When was there ever 
a darker stretch of despotic power than when the 
representatives of arichand free republic solemn- 
ly sanctioned a deliberate fraud, and openly, aud 
in the face of God and man, said to the old heroes 
of the Revolution, we owe you money, We are 
amy ly able to pay you, but you cannoi sue 2 go. 
vernment, there its no court to which we are 
amenable, exeept the court of honor, and we do 
pot rractice before that court! This is their con- 
duct put into words. 

The trumpet of culogy has been sounded “ loud 
and long,’’ to herald republican gratitude in the 
It was not an act of gra- 


Had not 


reward of La Fayette. 


titude. Tt was a deed of osteintation. 


La Fayette heen a Warguis, had he not been high- | 


borr, ef the ancient and glorious chivalry of 
France, he might have stood, like the forlorn St. 
Clair, shivering by the cold .carthestone of re- 


publican feeling. He might have slept each night 





' . 
shared the barren poverty of Stark, the comfort- 


less old age of Robert Morris, the persecuted | 


' death-bed of Jefferson, and the insulted grave of 

De Kalb. Letus not be understood as finding 
| fault with the donation to La Fayette. He de- 
| served it, and we rejoice that it was given to him, 


| But we protest against the shameless and impru- | 


; dent cant of republican gratatude, based on this 
donation. Call it republican ranity, and you eall 

Pew - ‘hg 

| it by its proper name. Thus much in eulogy of 


Aimerican honor! 





| " . rhe " 
| Theatrical. —The Park Theatre has presented 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


, more than ordinary attraction thts week. 
| Conway, a refined and elassical performer ; 
Knight, who acts and sings with equal spirit ; 
| aided by the operatic veting of the company, have 
held strong inducements to the theatre-going 
| world. | 
many from attending, and the house lias not been 
crowded ; a circumstance more agreeable to a 
spectator fond of elbow-room, than it probably is 
to the manager. By pursuing his present plans, 
however, he is sure of success. 
s Mr. Richardson, from Virginia, made his debut 
on Tuesday night. We were prevenicd from see- 
ing is performance throughout. 


He is spoken 


of by the southern Editors as a gentleinan of the | 


most honorable and amiable character. 


Eloquence, just principle, and honorable | 


not unjust in our censure of congress, we sclect 
| from the able and eloquent speech of Mr. Web- 
, have heretofore made. We invite the reader’s 
| particular attention to the passage in italics :-— 
the shortest 


) **Stated in 


this: 


sould continue in service to the end of the war, 
should receive half-pay for life. By the resolution 
of 1785, they were requested to give up this elim 


for hali-pay for life, and in lieu thereof they were | 


promised five vears full pay, with interest at six 
per cent., ‘ll paid. These express and solemn 
promises, thes made to the defenders of the coun- 
try, in the hour of their sufferings and of our pe- 
ril, have never been perform d. 
ver it, evade it as we will, the truth still is, that 
this plighted faith has never been redeemed.— 
Have they received half-pay for life ? They 
Hlave they received the five years 
No, sir; they are 


have not. 
whole pay? They have not. 


our creditors-—I do not content myself with say- | 


inx they are our benefactors. And if the little 
remnant of them draw out their lives in penury, 
and lay their aged heads in the grave at last with 
neither cheering nor consolation from us, they yet 
live as our creditors, and they die as our creditors, 
and they leave a charge upon the country which 
I fear that/future generations, however just, or 
however generous, can hardly be relieved from. 
Let us beware then that we are not trifling with 
our own reputation, and with that whieh is of in- 
| finitely more importance, the reputation of the 
| country. 
|“ Mr. Webster proceeded to state several other 
_ historical facts tn reference to the sacrifices and 
| sufferings of the Class of men whose claim he ad- 


i vocated, and siated that if it were possible for the 


The inclemency of the weather has kept | 


manner, the case is | 
By the resolution of congress of October | 
1729, every officer of the continental army who | 


Disguise it, co- | 


. . . | mamtcnance, 
ster, statements which contirm those which we | ‘ ‘ 


equity, if Ue l 


to a@ suit, and tre Reers of the avmy could brin 


| them before a ¢ vetent tribunal, no advocate of 
standing and character woud advise the United 
Stales that they had a defence. la conclusion, Mr. 


Webster said— 

*T advert to one thi 
thisarmy. It is 
| though we were to shut our eye sfaainst it, th 
whole world would yet ; a monument of 
their worth so solid that everv coming generation 
may contemplate it—I mean their conduet at the 
end of the war. TF cannot well say low that 
scene ot patriotism tempted, yet not vieldiny 
of honor, goaded by the sense of injustice, yet 
bearing itself with unquestionable lovalty: of 
| military power, proud in its victory, yet not sedu- 
; ced by injury, by suffering, by poverty, by real or 
| supposed coldness and neglect, to turn its sword 
The 
occurrence stands without 2 prece dent; no other 
honor which it 


the history of 


so proinment, Uat 


more ih 


somnctiung 


see at 


agaist the parental bosom of the country 


ancl the 


| history sliows it ; coniers 
on our own annals is worth more, far more t! 
we shall, or, indeed, than we could now bestow. 
What, sir, was the of the country at 
that moment? A vietorious army had rescued 
her lberties from a foreign foe. But where were 
they held?) There was no settled government to 
check or control that army. Victorious as it 


unpaid, unfed, unclothed ; unarmed—no, it had 


condition 


armed itself, and had arms inats hands. [ft was 
} at that moment the arbiter of your fate. Atel 
what did it do? Did it hold with a stenitieait 
grasp that sword that had given it victory ov 


the enemy?) Did it’ demand terms? Phi at sty 


: | pulate for pay betore it lost its power by disunion 
Mr. Webster's Speech.—To prove that we are | 


Sir, it disbanded itself, it stripped off its armor, 
it laid down its sword. Unpaid as it was, un- 
clothed as it was, unprovided as it was for a day's 
it dissolved at the bidding of that 
voice of public liberty whieh had originally form- 
ed it; and it lefi the great and sacred cause of 
the revolution unstained by a single instance of 
military excess. 

“Sir, we are not of the gencration of those who 
achieved the revolution. We enjoy the country, 
now that at | strength of the giant ; and 
these survivors of the revolution who are around 
us, were the protectors of its infaney. We are 
not asked to create fortunes or to grant splendid 
endowments. We know that in general these 
| survivors are in narrow circumstances. We know 
that they have not such means of living as belong 
to their education, their pursuits and their habit 
| The provisions of this bill will scatter no riches, 
| but they will disseminate comfort. They will re- 
lieve neces sity where it presses | ardest : 
Who have scen better days. For one, [ feel that 
Ihave no Option 3 and for my constituents, Pam 
sure that if it were lefito their choice, thy ywould 
eagerly seek the oceasion to bear any part of the 
burden which this bill shall Impose ; they would 
run to pay any lax which the measure might ren- 
der necessary ; aod Pinay understand the general 
sense of the community, but if T do not, tne re- 
jection of this claim will not vive pleasure to the 
people of the United States.” 


is the 


On neu 


« 


What next? in he nani 


Gencral M’Clure has given notice in the general 


of the fraternity !- 


assembly of a bil to repeal the tax on dogs, and 


to levy a tax on buchelors. As one of the forlorn 
fraternity, we can net but contemplate the gallant 
and he What! a ba- 


chelor of less use to the world than a dog! Tf 


vc of 24, 


> 


General with alarm 


rror, 





Hany of our fair subscribers, under the t 
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tlanake a bargain with us, (not ef us,) we 
ereby promise to marry instanter, and thus avoid 
neral’s bere N. B. She must be worth | 


have no relations. 


PE ALLEGHANY ; 


rit) EXILE Of 
On ATAONAL GRATITUDE. 
In Inevicun Fale, 
“ Peregias atimas, quae sancuine nobis 
| him pepert uo, Gecora supremis 
Tineribas.” VinGIL. 
fisave als been anuattentive, if) in uateili- 
ent observer of human charseter, disphiyed to 
evar thations of tite. Wheitl has been 
ui ‘ ! ot Wah pain than wath: pee ure, 
Ha hol prey eu to say bul abi pirsual 
noead istitie mi, it is enouw i aye 
lt naire i raf instruction, I ive 
rned to «hk pise Une fool of unbi eda miso. 
nt | \ to tn and contiermn tie proflic 
i Ol Ssuccessiut cunoing, ind tu 7) ! pecl- 
vily before vi nd honor, wire: the world 
tov busy to seek out or too vile to preres te 
mind, naturally rest.es adit tanaebiod by 
vw fies or connexions wideh ordinarily render 
eu nary, has u 1 ine ove many i 
re and many a i lu the course of my 
widermus, FP have often witnessed se es that 
ught welle mitie 4 tf ort e there 
v sue ) who ean feel for sutlerings whi 
’ fora a part of their own destiny 5 m other 
ords, ¥ t sincerely philanthronists withou 
ureity hition beneath the cloak of benevo- 
i efott West irrative will 
‘ tor tidlividial sell-suthemeney, nor pamper 
i val \! \ Hy Sore ab Mav Seg isperily by 
ii til veleo 1 of violated taith 
rnd tedd honor; nes less, at shall be 
i , 
i ew is ] \ Triave Ving in iw nhie 
thhania. Wheoals: at base of the Alle- 
nl ® l lett my horse int charge ola pea- 
nt and ascet lon foot. Tclimed ridze alt 
braced by the pare nd exeited bythe in- 
east ijesty of the se y, until Pwholly for- 
fiicet ob hours a mae remoteness trom 
habitations beneath, When Dattained the sum- 
e day was fas ine, and the rising wind 
nie throneh the defiles of the hills and shake | 


ofthe trees, warned me of a 


rT mn. Linmmedtately began to descend, 
t no hope of rea vy the foot of the moun- 
we fil. Darkness had already ga- 


Wes 


end the la { ray ol 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


’ 
v loamine om the western ridge when | 
ry i i cabin, witered beneath the 
AT fa vlocl { iched and raised 
latch of the door, w was not barred, al- 

A et perecived the room to | 
lnocempies The dese , however, seemed 
ly ' ry, fur a few embers were decaying 
the leur I threw some piceces of weod on 
neds, andseating lavech or e rouch beneh, 


| 
| 
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| and destitution ; it seemed the very temple of po- 
| verty where she had gathered alk the syn bols of 
; 

her worship. “* Wohiat miserable 
Woiat could have induced the 1 
he 


hman’s able may 


tion / nost pover- 


ty “stiri ke rwrete to ubandon crowds ol inte, 


' 
| where tne overilowmgs of the r 
i . 

find their wav to the poor man’s board, and to 


| dwell in this mourtam selitude, whither the tuoi- 


teps of ¢ riiy cunnot pursue lan l—Is it a 
crime, ish pride, ucts it anisantaropy ?” 
Min ili on } tal tae ad with the 
tous ot ‘ ¥. 8 stl e. i} t fore st 
ori i \ ) i tts ae iuece- 
fun l ' +t i na 
dd inti { 1 baie 
mind 1d 
: 4 | 
Ol liane 3 ! it i Wie 
’ 1 vl } ‘ 
) 4h} L i 
crow bi l ee ill ” 
y reason struggled for the 
! 10} OVEeTCs Liie in. \\V hile 
j i yr dream, with niy eves | 
} { 1s, m\ dike the form of aman 
u!y darkened the floor: T sprang hastily up- 
On UD} sand ¢ a recalled my seattered 
ei Aiomy, coarsely clad, but of a majestic 
mid vere le bearing, stood before me. In one hand 
¢ held «hunting cun, and in the ocicr some forest 
Lhe, chi, fittieas tt was, seemeda heavy burden 
tohis aged frame, ‘ Astrangerin my cabin,” Le 
exelammed in a tone of urprise, but hot of ap} reo 
etisia “ A strat pa hg suid i, “who as in Deed | 


of hospitality A slight flush apparent!y of pain | 
rose to his eheck as rephed, “Ifa seat by my 
eartlicfire and a repest of mountain game, de- 
serve the name of | ospitality, you shall freely 
re them + they are all it is in inv power to ot- 
ter.” With these words, he laid aside his bur- 
the: ad divested himsclf ef his outer garments, 
kindled a light, and sat down by the fire. I had 


buw an opportunity of studving lis appearance 
it was remarkable and interest- 


vas tall and graceful, though bent 


more f irrowly ; 
ifis form % 
his forehead high aud bold, 


ie 
and his 


veal 


temples partially cove red with locks that rivalled 


ol 
winter in whiteness. His clear gray eye had a 
military quickness in its motion, and it scemed as 
if it should belong to one who had watched 
movements of armed bands rather than the fiicht 
of the forest bird, or the bounds of the forest deer. 
His feee had that educated expression which inva- 
riably characterizes the culiivatad man, and that | 
well-bred aspeet whieh ean only be obtained by 
habitual intercourse with polished society. Struck | 
hy the meonzruity between such a man and such | 
i habitation, 1 determined to learn if possilile, 
the cause of his situation and the history of his 
life. 

With this design, afer our frugal repast was | 
1 inspired mutual con- 


The eha- 


ended, and conversation hae 


fidence, LE ventured to touch the string. 


racter of his mind as it became developed, and the 


yuteast,” tnought | 
' 


the tenant of so ecomfortless a habitas | 
! 


the | 





| ' 
| style of his remarks bad awakcied an anti tise 


| terest, Which I had neitier the power her the 


sign to conceal. fF was contdent that IE was in tie 


presence of'no ordinary man. ‘How happetis it,” 
l said, °* that you lay Oren Uns sOlit , 30 
| bare and so comforiless, for tue asviun of yous 
age’ Methinks that Spiehidid bo ansio id courl- 
| ly society might claim, are preud'y toe, a ‘orm 
land mind like yours for an ininate aud orna= 
ment. Wiiat can have driven Vou #eross the ¢ ir- 
| cle that encloses sucial Lifc, to Unis sulitaryv abode ’” 
** Young man,” the Stranger roped, “nis buta 
| Common tale, and why should Lobssure tie fair 


light of youthful feeling with the shadow ofaced 


sutie: ? My tale is one wineh, when toid, will 
leave dul rememoranece, that will hang like a 


Crot itis 


ion your brightest and heppicst hours. 


on i spail tell in sadness, not in wrath, 
I) you will hear with feelings sweiled by 
VOL List nh wny -Ords, and if Wintle ] speak 
your voce sould break torth in curses upon injury 
and iuprattiiude, remember thai bourse not, but por- 


} 


anda tenant cf this wild spot; : 


fur 
v answer is, (he im 


ould 


vive. maskwhat has mace? Cxile life, 


gratitude of otvers and 


5 


my OW yuUSst Pride. & 


have tamed my own his 


r spin , to bear ult- 
ing pity and scorniul charey, P would never have 
forsaken the haunts of men, but [ preter she sa- 
vage inde pendence of a nounain Luntcr so the 


ite. You will 


e from the events 


courtly para 
2 8 


understand the reason of my exil 


polisiied servitude of a 


of my life. 


“ey 
a 


jung stranger, you sce before you one 


whose name once sounded far and wide across the 
fields of America ; one, whose banner your ta:hers 
followed to battle forty years ago , 


one who after- 
wards presided in the councils of your nation, and 
wi ose head was raised Ligh among 


the great ones 


efthe land. In the tenant of this wretehed hut 
you behold aman of lofty ancestry and once a 
paneely fortune ; the last of a time-lonored fa- 
nulvy,on which the cloud of misfortune has settled 
Wiiat boots it that I should 


tell you that vears and years ago, long ere the 


darkly and forever. 


trecdom of America was vet in embryo, the name 
wiieh I bear was made famous by my gallant an- 
British Lion waved 
—that the war-cry of our 


cestors on fields where the 
bloodily and triumphant 


iy 
family was loudest im tl 


ie conflict, and its flag 
of the ’ To the 


young and untamed spirit, such recoliections are 


foremost in the charge brave 
like the rays of morning which herald a glorious 
ind shining day ; but on the old and withered 
ieart they fall like sunset beams, fraug! 
mory but not with expectation. But to my story ; 
mv father left his European boine fur America, 
when America was yet an appendage of Britain. 
His wealth and his influence descended to me. I 
was inthe prime of my days when the aggressions 


it with me- 


and tvrannies of the English ministry gave birth to 
the revolution ofthe colouies. Although my inheri- 
tance placed me Ligh in the aristoeracy of Britain, 
and my fortune pleaded strongly against the perils 
and chanees of such a siruggle, Udid not hesitate for 


amoment. Tembraced the righicous cause, ardent- 
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ly and firinly ; and from that inst 
were severed, and America was the land of my al- 
legiance. I became one of the leaders of her ar- 
mies. My country was then poor, and I was rich 
—the brave men whom I commanded were suffer- 
ing for the necessaries of life ; the treasury was 
bankrupt, and TI advanced from my own purse the 
means of support to my soldiers who would other- 
wise have been compelled todisperse. The events 
of the revolutionary contest [ need not relate to 
you, for they must be familiar to every man be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Atlantic. After its 


triumpliant termination, as the fortunes of my 


wane. 
overturns the haughtiest and the proudest families, 


AND AMERICAN 


ATHENAETUM. 





ant, ancient ties cided ; another and anotier rolled away, and still 


sawme negiccted. True, l was lingering out acom- 
lortless old age, obtaiaing subsistence in summer 
lroin the game of the woods, aud inhabiting in want 

narrow all 


a miserable lodging in one of | ysol 


the national metropolis. But what ofthat ? the men 
who were to canvass ny claims, fared sumptuously 
and lived in splendor, and felt not the wretched- 
ness of justice deferred. Business must take its 
course, and my claim was an affair of business. 
One generous man, who had known me in Letter 


He {ol- 


days, did not shrink from my adversity. 


| lowed me one wintry day from the hall of the ea- 


country were on the inerease, my Own were on the | pitol to my obscure retreat in the metropolis, and 


Ill crowded on ill, and that destiny which | 


with a benevolence that the proudest heart could 


| not resist, forced me to his own house, and gave 


decreed that mine should lie prostrate in the dust, | 


When the last and deadliest vial of fate was pour- 


| board. 


ed upon me, and the last leaf of my prosperity | 
had withered, and not till then, [ applied to my | 


country, not for charity, but for the repayment of 
a sacred obligation. I asked from her abundance: 
a return of the money T had loaned her in her des- 
titution ; and how, think you, was I paid?” 

“ Surely,” said I, “ with heartfelt gratitude and 
boundless liberality.” 

“With inhuman neglect and with heartless in- 
sensibility !”” exclaimed the aged man ; “‘ the men 
who then represented the nation, were nursed in 
prosperity until their hearts were hardened, and 
they scorned and neglected the veteran warriors 
who had trampled the bravest and the best of En- 
gland’s chivalry to the earth, that their sons might 
be free.” 

“What,” said I, ““were not such claims as 


yours, which stood on the double foundation of | 


justice and gratitude, promptly acknowledged and 


cheerfully cancelled ?” 


De eee 


“ Promptly acknowledged !” he replied with | 


mingled grief and irony, “know you not, that 


that deliberation is never prompt? Cheerfully 
cancelled! know you not, that its ruling prinei- 
ple is economy, and that economy is never cheer- 
ful in parting with its ore 7 

“ But surely,” Linterposed, “the nation was 
just, and paid its debts fully, if not with good 
will ?” 

“ Listen to the sequel, and marvel at national 
justice,” was the reply : * When T exhibited my 
accounts against the government there were some 
trifling items not sufficiently authenticated, which 
requircd examination. This examination was 
postpoed from time to time ; more interesting 
questions arose, on which members displayed 
their rhetorica’ abilities ; congress did not choose 
to be hurried in its proceeding ; the importuni- 
ties of an aged, forlorn, and famished man, were 
I was friend- 


considered as froward obtrusions, 
fess and uninfluential ; I could neither uplift the 
aspiring, nor prop the falling ; my prayer was »s 
ineffectual as that of the oppressed Israclites to the 
stern Egyptian, and heaven did not interpose in my 
behalf its supernatural afflictions to force tem to 
their duty. A winter past, and left my claimsundes | sent tale is founded. 








me the most honored seat at his own hospitable 
He would listen to no refusal, and I re- 
mained his guest until spring. ff heaven has 
hlessings in store for generous deeds, may the eye 
of heaven beam benignly on that generous man !* 
At last my claims were heard, after years of anxie- 
ty and endurance, during which I was once seized 
by the fangs of the law, and thrown, in mid-win- 
ter, into a prison at Georgetown, which would 


| have been my grave, but for the active and warm 
It is about a month | 


hearted charity of woman. 
since a pension of a five hundred dollars a year 
was awarded to me, in lieu of my claim for some 
thousands.” 

* How,” I exclaimed, Then 
government has made a profitable bargain ; for 


“a pension ! 


your exliausted frame already leans over the grave, 
and long ere the receipts of the pension can equal 
the amount of your claiin, the clod will rattle on 


your coffin.” Little did LT imagine how soon my 


prophecy was to be fulfilled ! fate had already | 


given the last turn to the hour glass of his life and 
its sands were nearly wasted. 
“ T came hither yesterday,”’ continued he, “to 


for removal a few family memorials, the only valu- 


} 


251 


4 ’ | ij 

Ln undefined to mune huge tke lead upon my 

cart Pbade fun yood night and entered the 
uit aparvucn!. Po wrapped my cloak around 


rae, and Larew myseit upon the floor, but T could 
ng : ae 
nsiceep. AbOUT mid-night T was startled by a 
ound which seemed like the croan of one in pai 


Wass 


it the agony of sufferine 


le ; } . 
ie Wiha sighing through the trees, or was 
an | 


it was repeated again and again, in tones that 


umanity listened, 


struck thrillingly on my heart. J sprung to the 


door and entered the other room ; the hearth-fire 
was decayed, and 1 vainly stirred its brans for 
light. J opened the narrow casement; the night 
was dark and sullen, and cloud upon cloud rose in 
frowning masses from the horizon to the zenith, 


I could see nothing, but from a corner of the 


apartment the moans came distinctly to my 
ear. [groped my way to the spot—it was indced 
the moan of that aged man. FT laid my hand 


upon his brow ; it was d mp and cold—-I touched 
art-pulse beat faintly and al- 
“Merciful God!” 1 ex- 


svlitude and in 


liis breast; the he 
most imp re< pti! ly, 
' here in 


claimed, “he is dying 


darkness, with no aid to cheriel that spark of life 


| which timely interterence might yet keep burning.” 


| 


‘ . . . | taka « " - @ , ar mer . 
an American congress is a deliberative body, and | take a last look at my mountain hut, and prepare | 


| 


ables which it contains. I have pursued the game | 


to-day for the last time in these wilds :{ to-mor- 


row, when we descend the mountain, I will ac- 
quaint you with other particulars in my eventful 
life, and IT willthen tell you who I am. And now, 
good night, we both need repose.” 

That morrow dawned upon his lifeless body! 
I had observed, during his recital, that his frame 


| frequently shook as if struggling between mental 


excitement and physical debility. Paleness and 
flushes alternately crossed his cheeks as his exci- 


ted feelings contended with his languid frame. 


* A friend of the writer heard this from the 
lips of General St. Clair himself. He mentioned 
it interms of warm gratitude. This benefactor 
was the late William Crawford of Georgetown. 


+A fact. 

+Gen. St.Clair was,inhis old age, reduced to the 
necessity of keeping a miserable tavern on the high 
road of the Alleghanies, while at the same time he 
lad demands against the government which, had 
they been promptly met, would have rendered his 
situation eormfortable. It is on this fact the pre- 


“ Benevolent stranger,” he murmured, brokenly 
and faintly, “what aid can arrest the wheel of 


death, when it rolls over a form so aged as mine? 


My hour has come, and Lhave so lived that I 
can brave its horrors. The tardy justice of my 
country has come too late, and—--.” Hits voice 


ceased ; TI heard the death rattle rasing in his 


throat; FT raised him gently in my arms, and the 


heart broken vetcran of the Revolution expired 
peacefully upon iny bosom! 

The storm wes yet howling without, as I laid 
the dead sofily upon its pillow, and approached 
the window of the hut. =“ Yes,” LT exelaimed, 
“on such a spot and in such a scene should an in- 
jured hero die; nature at least may mourn his death 
though cold and selfish man will learn it without 
emotion.” 


At last the giay dawn of light specked the hori- 


zon, and gradualiy ascended the east, ushering 


! in the morrow on which the old man was to have 





He hiad 


indeed quitted it, and forever, for a jiome, wiere 


quitted his rude calan for a better home. 


the memory of colducss and ingratitude cannot 
darken the brightness of the blessed ; but the me- 
mory of his wrongs may yet, in the our of retri- 
bution, be a pointed stecl in the breasts of each 
and of a!l of those whose negleet traced on his 
faded cheeks the furrows of anguish amidst those 
He forgave, but heaven will punish. 

a last look 
habita- 


of time. 

I descended 
at the dead, and stopping at the first 
orders for his 


the mountain, after 
tion, gave the necessary buri- 
al: and the hero, whose bier sliould have been 
followed by anation, was laid in the ground by a 
few hireling peasants. Such ts national gratitude, 
Previously to iy leaving the cabin, 1 observed on 
a small shelf a few books. 
was old and worn, end on the inner cover, I dis 
covered u family escutcheon subscribed with these 
words, “ Arntuun St. Crain.” J. G. B, 


T opened one that 
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MISCELLANY. 

I} am sentimental this afternoon, and just 
news to have a quiet sentimental gossip 
with myself. Letme think, what shall be 
i S il ‘ et 


QO, wever mind: 


andevery line DT sertbble will doubtless ci- 
wout to say, that every jingle helped him 
tua line of * fair poesy.” 

Walking up Holborn the other day, I 
saw a book with this title, “ The Pleasures 
of Melancholy.” 


commenced conning its pages; it was all 


Up LT whisked it, and 


about epitaphs, and various other melan- 
choly ditties, any thing but well put tore- 


ther 


the bibliopole from whence it had been ta- | 


ken, and “1 don'tsee any fun or coitort, 
far less pleasus 
quoth | to myself, as E departed 
wards, 
Rovers, that most serene of all poets, and 
prince of Joe Millers, has said, my resolve 
is tobe as gay as Pean, consistentiy with 
ood principle, &e. and for as long atime 
ws Lean consistently with propriety, and 
the discharge of lite’s all important duties. 
“ Be wise and merry, merry and wise, 
Why should 
I, having so much reason to be thankful for 


' 
tive eprtts 


, . 
whichever wav vou faney it. 


and gracious 


e, coabout muadline and muttering, 


ot a good provi- 


° ‘ | 
wn peeprence my eye upon eve vy occasion, 


where Peau serew up acdismal face, instead 


of thinkiog and acting rationally, and up 
tothe line of my duty with the divine aid, 
then doavine ali resultsto the disposal ol 


Vis 


1a saint, and 


One, wher ae sf do all thi rg richt 2 


fruc, | 
plead 
Vet} 


LrOadestnn 3 


int tiable to be ealles 
cuiliy to the cherve of egregious 
but can Lot, moving about 
tmong my fellow ereatures, endeavor my 


best to give them some fecble idea of holi- 
ness, warn any thoughtless wight of the 
trighttul risk of attending to all things, but 
the eve thing need ftl--speak of the impor- 
tance of time, the judgement to come, the 
eternal world, the terrors of a just God of- 
jended at sin and sinful mea, and, above all 
of His 


ving, and reforming child of Adam, through 


crey toevery repentant, and belie- 


the creat atonement: ean T not do this 


Without putting on a face as if } was on 


the eve of being marched to the new drop, 


without any chance of respite 2 1 am mis- 


t 2 und have no resource to flee to, no 
i i my mine mgamiea ul cle- 

‘ } fellas, in ey ent hes'th, but 
( sp rits, te al ‘dof mine.— 

oe or Lliake adish of tea with ime and 


rattle on, | 


suv down again it went to the stall of | 


in that said melaneholy,”’ 
homes | 


Nay, in spite of what Mr. Samuel | 





we'll talk over the matter,” rejoined the 
But your religious men are so 
moping and melancholy, that you'll make 
He went neverthelss, and on 
the following morning | breakfasted with 


said friend. 
me worse.” 


him, and never saw human being happier. 


| Melancholy, it will feed upon the vitals 
vily hand me to a thought, as Dryden was | 


sometimes ; the day’s gone away for ever, 
and those we have cherished as the very 


‘core of our hearts gone with them ; the 
‘scenes of youth, of pure ailection, all de- 
parted: oh, they come with a rush of 


mournfulness over the mind that is fearful! 
But letus think. Weare all pilgrims and 


| strangers ‘tis true, and while we sojourn here 


l our friends are often parted from us, and 


we close their eves in death, and commit 


them to the grave ; but why do we mourn, 


to do so * in sure hope” ol & jos ful resur- | tations am 


rection, to immortality 2 Vet alittle time, 


and we ourselves must follow them. ‘ihe 


diseased frame, the sunk eye, the failing 
jaw, must soon announce to the sorrowing 
few that are left around us, that we, too, 
are for the dark hour, for the strife of pain 
and dissolution ; but faith ? 
we rest on the Rock of Ages ? is it all right 


with our souls ? can we read our title as- 


have we do 


sured to the mansions in the sky ? then, 
but not till then, (and we know there is 
much previous and most important work 


that must precede all this) we bave nothing | 
. 7 
to apprehend, every thing to hope for ; and | 


the moment the watehing mourner rai 

his most hopeless ery, will be at once our 
release from agony, and the glorious com- 
mencement ofa felicity, whieh © eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it ep- 
tered into the heart of man to coneeive.” 
Bright and glorious spirits of the departed, 


we shall meet again, and al! will be well. 


and the sorrows and disappointments of 


life will be quite forgotten, or if remember- 


ed at all, how will they heighten our joys, 


and increase our gratitude and praise! | 
like to cherish this idea, and to speentat 
in Iny musings upon it, even sometimes at 
the risk of being fanciful. The creat, thi 
xood, the giited, are not lost; they have 
only frone before. Kirk WV hite, Bi uce, 
Knowls, Roberts, St. 


! 9 
Otuers more endeared to remembrance, | 


Mawe, and many 
trust fo see, and converse with, and rejoice 
With ina better state of existence, that ne- 


vercan know an endor achanve to aillie- 


sor ‘a's - ’. t 
tion. “Phe three last names on mv list are 


re . os 
not half'so much known as they should he, 
1 will therefore, (as fime and oppoitunits 


suif,) ewe av old extract or two from: their 


works, never questioning that they will be 








furmer habits. 


No subse 
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acceptable to all readers of any taste anid 
discrimination. We should thank our 
stars that we have memorials of them, some 
flashes of the light, that might have asto- 
nished and delighted indinitely more, had a 
few years been added to their short span ef 
mortal life. 


EPIGRAM., 
Whence comes it that in Clara’s face, 
The lily only has a place ; 
Is it thatthe absent rese 


Is gone to paint her husband’s nose ? 





IDVERTISEMENTS. 
~ IN'TOXICATION- 


A simple remedy has been discovered, which 


, effectually eures habitual drunkards and tipplers, 
if we have been able, upon rood erounds, 


and renders them totally adverse to spirituous po- 
any s A considerable number, 


derived lasting benetit from the medi- 


i thee 
Who fave 


cine offercd, stand ready to corroborate, with the 


most conclusive tegtin.ony, What is here publicly 
rverred, Wath regard to the efficacy of the reme- 
a Cheir names will hereafter be deposited with 


the editor, to whem, in due season, reterence will 
be macs ° k aving to his deli Lae and discretion to 


communicate them to those who may apply for in- 
formation, or to state the facts concerning their 


Phis remedy will be administered 


isto those who are in indigent cireupistances. 


erat 

Alleordors, postpaid, willbe promptly attended 
to, by addressing the application to Dr. Chambers, 
Agent, at the Medical Store, at the corner of 
Broad ay cod Broome-sircet, New-York, where 
the medicine is sold. Jan. 13. 

BOOK BINDING. 
TIE subseriber takes this method of inform- 


¢ his friciuis and the public, that he still conti- 
tes the Book Binding Business, in all its various 
hes, at No. &5 Cross-street, where all who 
y favour bim with a call may rest assured their 
ric shall he executed with neatness and despatch. 
Blank Books ruled and bound, and warranted 
equal to any in the city. 
A veneral assoriment of Blank Books for sale. 
JOHN Ti. MINUSE., 
N. B. Subseribers to the “ Literary Gazette” 
have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind 
binding, by sending them to the above place. 
Musie beoks, gentlemen’s libraries, old books, 
id publications, bound to any pattern, and at the 
ortest notiee. July 1. 
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